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THE JEW. 


Travelling through the western part of Virginia, I 
was much interested in hearing an old and highly res- 
pectable clergyman give a short account of a Jew, with 
whom he had lately become acquainted. He was preach- 
ing to a large and attentive audience, when his attention 
was arrested at seeing a man center having every mark 
of a Jew on the lineaments of +his countenance. He was 
well dressed, his countenance noble, though it was evi- 
dent his heart had lately been the habitation of sorrow. 
He took his seat and was all attention, while an uneon- 
scious tear was often seen to wet his manly cheek. Af- 
ter service the clergyman fixed his eye steadily upon 
him, and the stranger reciprocated the stare. ‘The good 
minister gocs up to him: “ Sir, am I correct, am I not 
addressing one of the children of Abralam ?”? « You 
are.” «But how is it that I meet a Jew in a christian 
assembly ??? The substance of his narative was as follows : 


He was a respectable man, of a superior education, 
who had lately come from London ; and with his books, 
his riches, and a lovely daughter of 17, had found a 
charming retreat on the banks of the Ohio.—He had 
buried the companion of his bosom before he teft Europe, 
and he now knew no pleasure but the company of his en- 
deared child. She was indeed, worthy of a parent’s love. 
She was surrounded by beauty as a mantle ; but her 
cultivated mind, and her amiable disposition threw around 
her a charm superior to any of the tinseiled decorations 
of the bedy.—No pains had been spared on her educa 
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tion, She could read and speak with fiueney several 
different languages, and her manners charmed every be- 
holder. No wonder then thatthe father, whose head had 
now become sprinkled with gray, should place his whole 
affection on this only child, as he knew no source of happi- 
ness beyond this world. Being a strict Jew, he educated 
her in the strictest principles of his religion ; and he 
+e ihought he had presented it with an ornament. 


It was not long ago that this daughter was taken sick. 
i. ~ "Phe rose faded from her check, her eyes lost their fire, her 
strength decayed, and it was soon apparent that the worm 
) of disease was rioting in the core of her vitals, The 
{ father hung over the bed of his daughter with a heart 

veady to burst with anguish. He often attempted to con- 
verse with her, but seldom spoke but by the language of 
fears. He spared no trouble or expense in procuring 
medical assistance, but no human skill could extract the 
arrow of death now fixed in her heart. The father was 
walking in a grove near his house, wetting his steps with 
tears, When he was sent for by the dying daughter. 
—With a heavy heart he entered the door of her cham. 
ber, which he feared would soon be the entrance of death. 
He was now to take a last farewell of his child, and his | 
religion gave but a feeble hope of meeting her hereafter, , 


‘The child grasped the hand of her parent with a deadly 
eold hand. My father do you love mer” « My child 
you know I love you—that you are more dear to me than 
the whole world besides?” But, father, do you love 
me’ « Why my child will you give me pain so exquisite? 
Have I never given you any proofs of my love !” « But, 
my dearest father, do you love me ?” the father could not 
answer 3 the child added, « I know my dear father you 
ee have ever loved me—you have been the kindest of pa- 
i rents, and I tenderly love you. Will you grant me one 
( request—O ! my father, it is the dying request of your 
daughter—will you grant it?’ «* My dearest child, ask 
w hat you will, thoughit takes every cent of my property, 
whatever it may be, it shall be granted. I will grant it.” 
«Ty dear father, Z beg you never again to speak against 
TEsys of Nazareth!’ The father was dumb with aston. 
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ishment.  [ know” continued the dying girl, « iknow 
but little about this Jesus for | was never taught. But f 
know that he is a Saviour, for he has manifested himself te 
me since I have been sick, even for the salvation of my 
soul. [believe he will save me, although [ have never be- 
fore loved him. I fecl that I am going to him—that I shail 
ever be with him. And now my father, do not deny me: 


I beg that you will never again speak against this Jesus of 


Nazareth / Lentreat you to obtain a Testament that tells 
of him; and { pray you may know him ; and when T am 
no more that you bestow on him the love that was formerly; 
mine !” 

The exertion here overcame the weakness of her feeble 
body. She stopped: and the father’s heart was too full 
even for tears. He left the room even in great horror of 
inind, aud ere he could again summon suflicient fortitude, 
tlie spirit of his accomplished daughter had taken its flight, 
as I trust, to that Saviour whom she loved and honored, 
without seeing or knowing. The first thing the parent 
did after committing to the earth his last earthly joy, was 
to procure a New Testament. "This he read 3 and taught 
by the Spirit from above. is now numbered among the 
meck and humble followers of the Lamb. 

<< 195300) 
THE CONTOUR OF PERU. 

The goodness of the Creator is evidently discerned in 
that plentiful provision which be hath made of creatures 
beneficial to mankind 3; wor are the footsteps of his gra- 
cious wisdum less manifest, in the care which he bath ta- 
ken, to prevent the overspreading increase of such as are 
pernicious and destructive. 

A more remarkable proof ofthis we cannot lave, than 
in the Contour of Peru; whieh happily for mankind, is 
rave and seldom found ; for was the increase of the spe- 
cies large, it would spread universal havoc and devasta- 
tion. 

The contour, or condour, is of the eagle kind, and a 
native of South America. Capt. Strong shot one of them 
sitting on a cliff by the sea side, on the coast of Chilt, not 
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far from Mocha, an island in the South sea, which mea- 
sured from tip to tip of its wings extended, 16 feet, (sce 
Phil. ‘Pr. No. 208-)—The largest feather of the wing 
measured two feet four inches—the quill part five and 
three quarter inches—and the circumference an inch and 
a half—ane weighed three drachms seventeen grains. 

Garcilasso de la Verga, thus says :—** Several of these 
fowls have been Killed by the Spaniards, and measured 
from end to end of their extended wings, fifteen or six- 
teen feet. Nature, to temper and allay their fierceness, 
hath denicd them the talons which are given to the eagle, 
their feet being tipped with claws like a dunghill fowi— 
however, their beak is strong enough to tear off ihe hide, 
and rip up the bowels of an ox ! Two of them will attack, 
a cow or a bull, and devour the animal quickly—and it 
hath often happened, that a condeur hath assaulted and | 
devoured bovs of ten or twelve years of age.” 

It is said that the South Americans hold out to it as 
a lure, the figure of a child made of very glutinous clay ; 
and upon which it descends with amazing rapidity, 
strikiug its pounces into it so deep, that it cannot extri- 
cate iiself ; and then they easily destroy it, 

fn Quito and Peru, they are sometimes seen hovering 
over a flick of sheep, but are easily frightened away by 
the whooping of the shepherds. 

Garcilasso further adds, that their colour is grayish or 
brownish, a mixture of black and white ; that they have 
in the forepart of their heads, a comb, not pointed or ser- 
rated like that of a cock, but exactly in the form ofa 
razor 3; and that when they come to light from the air, 
they make such a prodigious nutse with their wings, as is 
enough to stunone’s ears. 

Labat whe has often seen this bird says, the body is as 
large as that of a sheep, and the flesh tough and as disa- 
greeable as carrion. I[t is never seen in forests, on ae- 
count of the great length of its wings; but it frequents 
the sea shores, and the banks of the rivers, where it is 
mest likely to find its prey. 

What a blessing is it to mankind, that there are but 
“ow of this monster in the feathered creation ! and inte 
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what can we resolve this rarity of a species so exceed- 
ingly pernicious, but into the wise and overruling care of 
that adorable Providence, which we are assured by the 

mouth of unnerring truth, extendeth its concern not only 
tcman, but to the meanest of the feathered tribe 3 ordering 
itso, that** not a sparrow falleth to the ground, without 
ur heavenly father’s notice. 

Those who, as weakly, as wickedly, endeavor to at- 
tribute all things to chance, late and second causes, would 
do well to inform us, how it comes to pass, that the vast 
and destructive condour is so seldom found, is so slow in 
increase 3; While the fowls of a useful and beneficent sort, 
multiply so amazingly ; and so plentifully contribute to 
our support and delight. Why should the hen, or the 
turkey, the duck, the goose, or the partridge, lead forth 
such a numerous brood ; while the lonely terror of Peru 
sits desulate, with its single offspring, on the top ofa 
barren rock ? 

The balance of animals, preserved throughout the 
whole creation, is a manifest token of the divine provi- 
dence. The whole surface of our globe can afford room 
and support only for sueh a number of all sorts uf creas 
tures ; and if by their doubling, trebling, or any other 
multiplication of their kind, they should increase to double 
or treble that number, they must starve or devour one 
another, till the equilibrium was restored. The keeping 
therefore the balance even, is manifestiy a work of the Gi- 
vine wisdom and providence. To which end the great 
author of our existence hath determined the life of all 
creatures to such a length 3 and their increase to such 
a number, proportionate to their use in the world ;—the 
life of some creatures is long, and their increase but small ; 
and by that means they do not overstock the world. 
And the same benefit is effected where the increase ts 
great, by the brevity of such creature's lives, by their 
great use, by the frequent occasions there are of them 
for food to men or other animals. It is avery remarkable 
actof the divine providence, that useful creatures are pro- 
duced in great, and others in less plenty. The prodi. 
gious and frequent increase of insects both Im and out ¢ 
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water, may exemplify the one; and it is observable in 
the other, that creatures less useful, or by their voract- 
ty pernicious, have eneneeny fewer young, or do seldom- 
er bring forth ; of which many instanees may be given 
in the voracious beasts and animals: but the eondour of 
Peru is a very particular and very suflicient instance. 


And may we not also remark the goodness of provi- 
dence, in protecting the human species from these ra- 
pacious sonsof ambition, who are so rarely produced; 
and who, when they appear, may be termed pena rt 
pernicious, dehiiniaitie e to mankind 2? Ale xanders, or € 
sars, spreading death and devastation, are the sdrenhancet 
ofthe human race. ‘Too little acquainted as the world 
is with peace, yet the madmen of this class, When they 
appear, make it a universal Aceldema ; a field of blocd! 
Ye miscrable condours ! ye coroncted vultures of the hu- 
man race! though your pride be absardly flattered on 
earth ; though your tithes to grandeur are recorded with 
the blood of your unhappy subjects, and the heraldry of 
your families painted with gore : though your fame be 
re-echoed to the skies, with the groans of the expiring in 
the ficld of battle, stop your fury in driving the charict 
ofdeath 5 reflect how dive an account you must hereafter 
exhibit. Yourlust of power, your thirst for conquest, 
have frequently Ict loose the agents of pale ruin and heart 
dismaying havoc: ye who have frequently spread uni- 
versal misery upon nations, on parents, and their helpless 
progeny ; of whom, such as survive, sland up iv bitterness 


of heart, are heard to curse the day that gave you birth. 


HYMN TO THE SPIRIT OF STORMS, 


Dark spirit of storms! 
Spread thy wings o’er the mountain ; 
Let the forest leaves fall 
[In the nalt-froze: lountatn ; 
And tiie trees that, like giants, 
Ilave braved thee for ages, 
Low be they laid 
While thy blast o’er them rages. 


Raise the white surge 
On the breast of the ocean ; 
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Mi With the water’s commotion ; 
Ci- Toss the proud ship 

in. To the dark sky above her, 
en __ And descending, the depths 
of Of the salt sea discover. 


Come from the far north, 
Where tempests have birth ; 


VE Bring tumult to heaven, 

“ae And terror to earth ; 

fs Be the noise of thy rushing 
. Like trumpets of war, ; Ve 
Preceeding and waking ' 

More mighty uproar. 

a When lightnings are glaring, 

And rumbles the thunder— , 

‘y With the flash and the peal 

Yt When the hills seem to sunder— 

Le ‘Then, while my spirit 


Js soaring, admiring— 


“ Ill sing of thy triumphs | 
h Their grandeur inspiring. 
J 

a Lo! thy dominion 

e ‘The vast world surrounding, 

ut) Is great. in the heavens, 

t Our slight vision bounding ; 

* ‘Thou sweep’st o’er the realms 

, Of the earth, all subduing, 

7 And often returnest 

‘t Thy ravage renewing. 

. What rivals thy power ' 

S In whirlwinds thou wreakest 

8 Thy vengeance ; the strongest 


Fall low as the weakest. 
Thou mak’st desolation 
Where nature is blooming ; 
The wonders of art 
in their own wreck entombing. 


Thou shak’st the grand palace 
Where softly reposes 

The monarch, who, awe-struck, 
His eyelids uncloses. 

The cottager wakens 
And terrified listens ; 

Then hides from the flash 
Shrovgh his casement that glistehs. 








Year thrills every bosom 
When swiftly thou’rt soaring ; 
From the pole’s frozen region 
‘hy pathway exploring— 
Its barrier thou breakest, 
And hence rudely tearest, 
And over the ocean 
‘The ice-mountain bearest. 


The planets afar 
In the firmament gleaming, 
Submit to the veil 
Which thou spread’st o’er their beaming. 
Thon art the controler 
Of motion and changes, 
‘Throughout the wide space 
Where thy potent blast ranges. 
Thou art the chief weapon, 
‘The scourge of correction, 
The Almighty wieldeth 
Fo bring to subjection 
Whatever shall turn 
From the path he has given ; 
Thy doings declare 
‘Phat thy strength is from Heaven. G, 


—<— |) 


FEMALE PiETY. 


Acligion in a female secures all her interests. It graces 
her character, promotes her peace, endears her friend- 
ship, secures her esteem, and adds a dignity and worth 
indescribable to her deeds. How sweet! when the mistress 
of a family is the handmaid of the Lord—when the mother 
of the children is an example of piety—when the wife of 
the bosom is espoused tothe Redeemer, how desirable that 
the daughter be a chaste virgin of Christ! that the sister 
leaneth on the arm of him, who sticketh closer than a 
brother! that the songstress of the temple belong to the 
heavenly choir !—How pleasant when the absent husband 
ean think of home and reflect that Angels watch the place 
who may guard the interest and the health of his heaven 
born companion, and the children of the covenant ? When 
about to leave her a widow, and commit to her exclusive 
care his helpless offspring, how consoling if her charac- 
ter is such that she can Jean upon the widow’s God, and 
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* - . r al 
put her children under the guardianship of him, who is 
the father of the fatherless? ‘Then he quits the world calm 
and Happy, supported by the hope, that he shall meet 
them m heaven. 
Religion has peculiar sweetness when it mingles with 
the softness of the female character ; so the dew-drop 
borrows odour and colour from the rose. 


SPECIMEN OF WELCH PREACHING. 


At a meeting of ministers at Bristol, the Rev. Mr’ 
invited several of his brethren to sup with him» 
among them was the minister officiating at the Welch 
mecting-house in that city. He was an entire stranger 
to all the company and silently attentive to the general 
conversation of his brethren ; the subject on which they 
were discussing was the different strains of public preacn- 
ing ; when several had given their opinion, and had men- 
tioned some individuals as good preachers, and such as 
were models as to the style of composition, &c. Mr. 
turned to the Welch stranger and solicited his opinion. He 
said he felt it a privilege to be silent, when such men 
were discoursing, but that he felt it a duty to comply with 
his request, but said he if I must give my opinion, L should 
say ye have no good preachers in England. A Welchman 
would set fire to the world, while you were lighting your 
match. The whole company requested the good man to 
give them some specimen of the style and manner of 
Preaching in Wales. Specimen said he, I cannot give 
you ; if John Elias was here, he would give you a speci- 
men indeed ; I cannot do justice to the Welch language ; 
your poor meagre language would spoil it ; it is not capa- 
ble of expressing those ideas which a Welchman can con- 
ceive. I cannot give you a specimen in English without 
spoiling it. The interest of the company was increased and 
nothing would do but something of a specimen ; well (said 
the Welchman) if you must have a piece, I must try. but 
{don’t know what to give you. I recollect a picce of 
Christmas Evans, he was preaching on the depravity of 
man by sin, of his recovery by the deathof Christ and he 
oe brethren, if I were to representeto you in figure, 
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the condition of man as a sinner and the means of recoy- 
ery by the cross of Jesus Christ, i should represent it 
something in this way. Suppose a large grave yafd sur- 
rounded by a high wall with only one entrance, which is 
by a large iron gate, which is fast belted ; within these 
walls are thousands and tens of thousands of human beings 
of all ages, and of all classes, by one epidemic disease 
bending to the grave—the grave yawns to swallow them 
and they must all die ; there is no balm to relieve them— 
no physician, there they must perish ; this is the condition 
of man as a sinner—all have sinned, and the sou) that sin- 
neth must die. While man was in this deplorable state 
Mercy the darling attribute of Deity came down and 
stoo at the gate, looked at the scenc, and wept over it— 
exclaiming, Oh that I might enter, I would bind up their 
wounds—I would deliver their sorrows—I would save 
their souls. While Merey stood weeping at the gate, an 
embassy of Angels commissioned from the court of Heav- 
€n to some other world, paused at the sight, and Heaven 
forgave that pause, and seeing Mercy standing there, 
cried—Mercy ! Merey! can you not enter, can you look 
upon that scene and not pity—can you pity and not re. 
lieve. Mercy replied I can see, and in tears she added, I 
can pity, but I cannot relieve. Why can you not enter? 
Oh! said Mercy, Justice has barred the gate against me 
and I cannot, must not, unbarit. At this moment Justice 
himself appeared as it were to walch the gate. The an- 
gels enquired of him why will you not let Mercy in 
Justice replied my law is broken, and it must be honored, 
die they, or Justice must. At this there appeared a form 
among the angelic band like unto the Son of God, who 
addressing himself to justice said, what are thy demands. 
Justice replied my terms are stern and rigid—I must 
have sickness for their health—I must have ignominy for 
their honor—I must have death for their life. Without 
shedding of blood there is no remission. Justice said the 
Son of God, I accent thy terms. On me be this wrong 
and let Mercy enter. When said justice, will you perfort 
this promise. Jesus replied four thousand years hence up 
on the hill of Calvary, without the gate of Jerusalem, 
‘ 
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will perform it in my own person—The deed was pre- 
pared and signed in the presence of Ccod—Justice was 
satisfied and Mercy entered preaching salvation in the 
name of Jesus. Thedeed was committed to the Patriarclis, 
by them to the Kings of isracl and the Prophets, by them 
it was preserved till Daniel’s seventy weeks were accom. 
plished ; then at the appointed time, Justice appeared on 
the hill of Calvary, and Mercy presented to him the im- 
portant deed. Where (said Justice) is the Son of God 2 
Mercy answered behold bim at the bottom of the bill bear- 
ing his cross—and then she departed and stood aloof at 
the hour of trial. Jesus ascended the hill, while in his 
own train followed his weeping Chareh ; Justice immedi- 
ately presented him with the deed, saying, this is the day 
when this bond is to be executed. When he reecived it 
did he tear it in pieces, and give it te the wind of Heay- 
en. No he nailed it to the cross—exclaining it is finished 
—Justice called on holy fire to come down and consume 
the sacrifice. Holy fire descended—it swallowed his hu- 
manity, but when it touched his Deity it expired—and 
there was derkness over the whole Heavens, but glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good will to 
man. This said the Welchman this is but a specimen of 
Christmas Evans. 


—=_—_. 
DYING HOURS OF LORD LITTLETON. 


A very instructive and afflicting account of the last 
hours of this great man has been given by Dr. Johnston, 
of Kidderminster, his physician. *«* On Sunday evening,” 
says the Doctor, «the symptoms of his Lordship’s disor- 
der, which for a week past had alarmed us, put ona fatal 
appearance, and his Lordship believed himself a dying 
man. From this time he suffered from restlessness ratli- 
er than pain, and thougli his nerves were much fluttered, 
his mental faculties never seemed stronger, when he was 
thoroughly awake. His Lordship’s bilious and hepatic 
complaints seemed alcne not equal to the mourniul event 
—his long want of sleep, whether from the irritation of his 
bowels, or, which is more probable, causes of a different 
kind, accounts for his loss of strength, and very sufficiently 
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for his death. Though he wished his approaching dissolu- 
tion not to be lingered, vet he waited for it with resigna- 
tion. He said ‘itis a folly keeping me mm misery now to 
attempt to prolong life; yet he was easily persuaded for 
the satisfaction of others to do or to take any thing thought 
proper fur him. On Saturday be had been remarkably 
better, and we were not without some hopes of his recoy- 
ery. On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his Lord- 
ship sent for me, and said he felt a great hurry, and wish- 
ed some conversation with me in order to divert it. He 
then proceeded to open the fountain of that beart from 
whence goodness had so long flowed as from a coptous 
stream; * Doctor,’ said he, «you sail be my confessor, 
When [ first set out in the world, | had friends who en- 
deavored to shake my belief in the Christian religion. I 
saw difficulties which staggered me, but I kept my mind 
open to conviction. "The evidences and doctrines of Chris- 


tianity, studied with attention, made me a most firm and’ 


persuaded believer in the Christian religion. Ihave made 
it the rule of my life, and it is the ground of my future hopes. 
I have erred and sinned, but I have repented, and never 
indulged any vicious habits. In polities and in public life 
J have made the good of the public the rule of my con- 
duct. I never gave counsels which [ did not at the time 
think the best. I have scen that [ was sometimes in the 
wrong, but I did not err designedly. [ have endeavoured 
in private life to do all the good in my power, and never 
for the moment could indulge malicious or unjust designs 
upon any person whatever.’ At another time he said, ‘I 
must leave my soulin the same state it was before this illness 
{ find this a very inconvenient time for solicitude about 
any thing.’ On the evening when the symptons of death 
came on him, he said I shall dic, but it will not be your 
fault. When Lord and Lady Valencia came to see his 
Lordship, he gave them this solemn benediction, and said 
‘ be good, be virtuous, my Lord—you must come to this.’ 
Thus he continued giving his dying benediction to all 


“around him. On Monday morning a lucid interval gave 


some small hopes, but these vanished in tie evening and 
he continued dying, but with very little uneasiness, 
until Tuesday morning, when he breathed his last.” 
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ACCOUNT 
oF THE 


EAR THQ UAKE IN CHILI, 


IN NOVEMBER, 1822. 


¥rom Observations made by several Englishmen residing in that country? 


Chili is a long narrow. country, lying between the 
mountains of the. Andes. on- the east, and the Pacific 
Ocean on the west, It extends from 20° 20' to 43°50’ 
south latitude, and from 68°50' to. 74° 20' west longi- 
tude from Greenwich, its length being about 1350 miles, 
and its average breadth about 130 miles. 

While under the dominion of Spain, Chili was visit- 
ed by very few Europeans. Its great fertility, its abun- 
dance of metals and minerals, its agreeable and healthy 
climate, have, since it has been declared independent, 
induced a considerable number of Englishmen, and a 
few other foreigners, to become residents, and the num- 
ber is continually increasing. 

The country rises. gradually but irregularly from the 
sea-coast to the mountains ; it is exceedingly diversified, 
but the principal feature is its formation into vaileys, 
surrounded by hills, many of them rising to a consider- 
able elevation. 

The whole country may be divided into two. regions, 
or climates, the one humid, the other dry, separated 
from each other by the river Maule, which, in 35° 10' 
falls into the Pacifie Ocean. 

South of the river Maule the climate is variable; rain 
falls at intervals during the whole year, and timber trees 
are in abundance. North of the river Maule the rains 
are periodi¢al, and: fall only during a particular time of 
the year. At Valparaiso, the principal sea-port of Chili, 
and for about forty miles to the northward, the rainy 
season commences in Mayand terminates in ‘September. 
Further to the northward, the rainy season is of shorter 
duration, diminishing gradually, uatil, at the northern 
extremity of the country, it totaily ceases. To the south- 
ward of the Maule the time in which rain falls gradual- 
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ly increases, and at the southern extremity of the coun- 
try, there are but few intervals of dry weather. 

Chili is never free from earthquakes ; scarcely a week 
ever passes without one or more being felt, in some 
part of the country, but as the shocks seldom do any 
damage, the inhabitants pay but little regard to them. 

It is now nearly a hundred years. since the former 
great earthquake, and a persuasion seems to have pre- 
vailed among the people that no very considerable earth- 
quake would happen oftener than once in two hundred 
years. Partial earthquakes, doing much damage, have 
always happened at intervals of a few years. .The town 
of Coquimbo was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 
1820 ; the shock was local, and produced no alarm in 
other parts of the country. 

On the fourth of November, 1822, the town of Copi- 
apo, in S. lat. 27° 10’, was visited by a severe shock, 
which damaged many houses ; this was followed, the 
next day, by a much more violent earthquake, which 
nearly destroyed the town, and did considerable injury 
to the town of Coquimbo, in 8S. lat. 29° 50’, 

The great. earthquake on the night of the 19th No- 
vember, 1822, was felt over the whele surface of the 
country, from the mountains to the sea, and from one 
extremity to the other. Its force seems to have dimi- 
nished in a pretty exact proportion to its distance from 
Valparaiso. 

Its effects are thus described by an Englishman resi- 
ding at Concon, near the mouth of the river named in 
the maps “ Rio Quillota.’”? Concon is about fifteen miles 
N.N.E, of Valparaiso, as the crow flies. 

‘¢ At half past 10, on the night of the 19th Novem- 
ber, I felt the oscillation. I was writing at the time; 
starting from my chair, I paused for an instant, expect- 
ing the shock would subside, as others had done ; but 
the falling of glasses from the sideboard, the cracking of 
the timbers, and the rattling of the tiles from the rool, 
fully apprized the whole family of their danger, and all 
ran out of the house. The house was violently agitated 
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and was falling to pieces, but freed from the apprehen- 
sion of being buried in the ruins, my attention was for- 
cibly drawn to the phenomena, which I endeavoured to 
observe.as accurately as possible. Scareely, however, 
was this resolution taken, and before the first shock had 
entirely subsided, asecond and much more violent one 
succeeded ; this was accoinpanied by noise, which ap- 
peared to be deep seated in the earth, perpendicularly to 
the spot on which we stood. The duration of this shock 
was about two minutes, it was succeeded by'a third, 
also accompanied by noise, less loud than that which 
succeeded either of the two former shocks, and of less 
duration. These shocks occupied about five minutes of 
time. Shocks, at intervals of four and five minutes, 
continued for nearly an hour, after which they became 
less frequent during the remainder of the night, and of 
very different intensities, some being rather severe, and 
others hardly perceptible. The three principal shocks 
may be said to constitute the earthquake. 

‘¢ At the commencement of the earthquake, the at- 
mosphere was, as is usual at this time of the year in this 
country, quite freed from clouds, the moon and stars 
shone with splendour ; there was no atmospheric indi- 
cation of change of any sort, either before or after the 
earthquakes. Some persons say they saw an unusual 
licht in the horizon to the southward, but I, who was 
expeeting some change, and was prepared to observe any 
that might have occurred, saw none whateveg. 

‘¢ During the earthquake the ground rose and fell with 
great violence, and with almost inconceivable rapidity. 
There was certainly no undulatory motion, though ma- 
ny unobserving and unreflecting persons suppose this to 
have been the case. I had strong suspicion at the time, 
since confirmed by observation of its effects, that there 
was a powerful horizontal motion, but as I could not 
pereeive it as coming from any particular point, I.con- 
cluded at the time that I was mistaken. The circum- 
stances which make me now conclude there was a hori 
zontal metion, are observations I have since made in 
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many places, in which walls, and even houses, have 
been partially twisted round, and from the fissures round 
the roots of the largest trees. At Quintero, ten miles to 
the northward of Concon, are several large palm-trees ; 
three of these standing so as to form an equilateral trian- 
gle, lashed one another like willow rods, and beat or 
shook off many of their branches. The motion of these 
trees seems to have been horizontal and circular, since 
each of them cleared a space in the ground round its 
stem, several inches wide, and this was the case also 
«) with other large trees in different places. 
‘The sensation we experienced during the earth- 
quake, was probably the same we should have felt had 
we been conscious that a mine had been sprung beneath 
us, and was about to blow vs all into the air. 
; ‘¢On examination next morning at day-light, I found 
( ‘the earth full of fissures, some of them very small, while 
others were from two to three feet wide. In many 
places sand had been forced up, and had formed small 
hillocks. In the most recently formed alluvial soil near 
the river, water and sand had been forced up together, 
there being many large truncated cones of clean washed 
sand, each of which had a hollow in the centre, like the 
crater of a voleano. The same phenomenon was ob- 
served in several places ; in other places, large quanti- 
ties of soft mud had been forced up, and spread itself 
over the surface of the land. 
‘¢The surface of the esuntry has been raised all along 
the coast, as far as my information extends. It seems 
t) have been raised highest at the distance of from two 
to three miles from the shore, diminishing both ways. 
The rise on the coast is from two to four feet; at the 
distance of a mile inland, the rise must have been from 
five to six or seven feet ; for in the cut for the tail wa- 
ter course of a mill, at the distance of about a mile from 
. the sea, a fall of fourteen inches has been gained in little 
more than a hundred yards. 

‘¢ At Valparaiso, near the mouth of the Concon, and 
along the coast northward to Quintero, rocks have ap- 
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peared in many places, where none before were visible. 


; The high water mark along shore is about three feet 
above the place the tide now reaches, and a vessel, which 
‘ had been wrecked on this coast, and which could only 
; be approached at low water, in a boat, is now accessible 
a on ary land, at half tide. 

f “At Valparaiso, not a single house escaped being dam- 
s ied it is somewhat remarkable, however, that al- 
- though the ground was raised bodily, and considerably, 
“a those houses whose foundations were on rocks, were less 
. damaged than those built on the alluvial soil. All the 
‘ houses at Valparaiso are built of adobes (sun-dried 


J bricks, cemented with clay.) ‘These were thrown into 
heaps of rubbish, cr torn and rent in all directions. 


th The town had the appearance of having suffered a hea- 
vy and long continued bombardment. Upwards of three 
ms hundred persons were buried in the ruins. Had the 
le earthquake happencd two hours later, very few of the 
y inhabitants would have escaped. 
all ‘¢ After the earthquake, the inhabitants encamped 
Hc upon the hiils above the scene of desolation, in the best 
pi way they could ; this was thought less of a hardship, 
. than it would have been thought i in most other countries, 
he from the fine warm weather, the cer tainty as was con- 
a cluded, of dry weather, and the small quantity of dew, 
09 which, at this: season of the year, falls in Chili. To 
elt these hills, goods of all sorts, furniture, and every thing 
else were brought, and laid in the open air. The dam- 
nS aze done to this thriving town will not be repaired in 
mB many years. 
WO 


‘©The Church of La Merced presented a striking in- 
fa stance of the violence of the earthquake ; the tower, 
ine BH sixty feet high, which served as a belfry, was levelled 


OM @ to the earth. Its solid walls of burnt bricks, well laid 
ve") in mortar, were shivered in pieces, the two side walls, 
ee full of rents, were stil! standing, supporting part of the 
te B shattered roof, but the two end walls were entirely de- 

; molished. On each side of the Church were four mas- 
si sive abutments, six feet square, of good brick work ; 
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those on the western side were thrown down, and bro- 
ken to pieces, as were two on the eastern side ; the 
other two were twisted off from the wall, in a north- 
easterly direction, and left standing. 

“On board the Admiral’s ship in the harbour, where 
more secure than ashore, from the eflects of the earth- 
quake, so far as the situation permitted, observations were 
made with great accuracy. Here three distinct shocks 
were felt, the second was observed to be by far the strong- 
est, and its duration, as had been noticed at Concon, is sta- 
ted at two minutes. 

The effect upon the ship was the same as would have 
been produced had she suddenly have sunk down upona 
rock. It appeared as if her bottom had been struck with 
prodigious force : the vessel vibrated in an extraordinary 
manner, her timbers cracked, and she appeared strained 
throughout. 

‘¢ At Santiago, the capital, at ninety miles distance 
from the sea, and about twenty miles from the moun- 
tains of the Andes, the earthquake was less severe ; no 
houses were thrown down, although many, as well as 
the churches, were much damaged, but no lives were 


lost. 


Here, however, as in other places, the inhabitants re- 


moved from the town, and encamped out in the open air. 

The effect of the earthquake at Aconcagua, about fifty 
miles N.N.W. of Santiago, was much the same as at 
Santiago. Millipilla, sixty miles S.E. of Valparaiso, 
suffered less than either Santiago or Aconcagua ; but, at 
Casa Blanca, not a single house or wall of any kind was 
left standing. At Mapel, the shocks were very severe, 
a great part of the village was destroyed, and a pool of 
water was formed in the market place. 

Quillota also suffered to a considerable extent ; many 
houses were destroyed, and all were more or less dam- 
aged. At Valdiva in 39°50’ S. lat. one shock only was 


‘ felt; it was described as having been ‘pretty sharp,” 


but it did no damage. At the moment the shock was 
felt, two volcanoes in the neighbourhood burst out sud- 
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O- denly with great noise, illuminated the heavens and the 
1€ surrounding country, for a few seconds, and then as sud- 
h- denly subsided into their usual quiescent state. 

‘¢ Although no atmospheric changes appeared at the 
re time of the earthquake, there can be no doubt that very 
h- considerable changes took place. The weather after the 
re earthquake, continued as usual; but on the evening of 
ks the 27th of November, just eight days after the earth- 
g- quake, the country, for a great extent, was visited by a 
as tremendous storm of rain, accompanied with heavy gusts 

of wind ; the rain continued all night, producing terror 
ve and dismay among the people. Every thing saved from 
da the earthquake was exposed in the open air, or under 
th such temporary coverings as could be constructed with 
ry the few materials, time and circumstances permitted, 
ed Few of the tents under which part of the people lived 
were water proof. Many were living in enclosures cal- 
ce led ramadas, made of dried boughs and bushes, open to 
in- the heavens ; and many had no other fence, than could 
no be formed of their furniture or other effects. Rain, to- 
as wards-the close of the month of November had_ been 
re expected by no one, and no preparation to defend either 
persons or property from its efiects had been made. 
re: Rain had never before fallen in the country, even at-a 
ir. small distance north of the river Maule, in the month of 
ity November. The consequences anticipated from the rain, 
at which from appearances, was likely to continue, were of 
$0, the most distressing nature. The total destruetion of 
at the houses which had been injured, as well as that of 
vas the goods, merchandize, and furniture, which had been 
re, collected, and of the growing crops, was anticipated by 
of all. Its immediate effects, had it continued, would have 
been intermitting and malignant fevers. ~ These appre- 
ny hensions caused the people to pays a night of indiseriba- 
m- ff ble agony. The rain, however, ceased suddenly to- 
vas wards morning, and the weather became settled as usual. 
ot ‘‘ The greatest force of the earthquake appears to have 


vas been felt at the distance of about 15 miles north east of 
ad- | Valparaiso ; the whole country, from the foot of the- 
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Andes to far out at sea, has been raised, the rise, how- 
ever, has been very unequal. 

«¢ As the earthquake was felt at Copiapo in the north, 
and Valdivia in the south, its extent from north to south 
exceeded nine hundred miles. Where the shocks were 
most severe, the earth has been raised the highest, and 
its not subsiding again to its former level, has probably 
been occasioned by the innumerable fissures and multi- 
tude of small cracks caused by the repeated explosions, 
by which the density of the whole mass has been some- 
what altered. 

Many persons to the northward of Valparaiso, thought 
the direction of the shocks was from the south west, 
while those to the southward thought they came from 
the north west. 
| li the principal foree, as it appears to have been, was 

exerted within a circle of fifty miles diameter, the cen- 
tre of which was a little to the north east of Valparaiso, 
the direction of the shocks might have been, as those at 
a distance, to the north and south of that space, have 
described them. Most persons who lived near the coast, 
suppose the shocks to have come from seaward, either to 
the northward or southward, as has been mentioned, while 
those who resided within the cirele described, conelude 
they were produced by explosion, perpendicular to the 
earth’s surface. It does not appear that the earthquake 
extended into the mountains of the Andes ; no change 
whatever was observed in any of these mountains, ex- 
cept as has been related near Valdivia, and here the vol- 
canic ridge is nearer to the sea and less elevated than in 
any other part of Chili. The surface over which, or 
rather under which, the earthquake extended ashore, 
cannot be less than 100,000 square miles. 

‘‘ During the earthquake the sea for a considerable 
distance along the coast, receded and returned several 
times. At Quintero, the fishermen who live upon the 

. beach, fled in terror to the hills. At Valparaiso, a man- 
i of-war’s boat, going ashore, landed at the door of the 
| Custom House, which is 12 feet above the usual high- 
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water mark. Neither the recussion, nor the retrocas- 
sion of the sea, were as violent as might have been ex- 
pected, 

‘Up to the end of September, 1823, earthquakes 
continued to be felt: forty-eight hours seldom passed 
without a shock, and sometimes, two or three were felt 
during twenty-four hours.” 

—s @oe~ 
DRAMATIC ANECDOTE. 

The late Mrs. Jordon possessed a heart susceptible of 
the most tender and humane emotions, and these were 
-alled into instant action by the least approach of misery 
and distress. During her short stay at Chester, where 
she had been performing, her washerwoman, with three 
small children, was, by a merciless creditor thrown into 
prison. <A small debt of forty shillings, had been work- 
ed up, in a short time, by law expense, into a bill of 
eight pounds. As soon as Mrs. Jordan heard of the 
circumstance, she sent for the Attorney, and paid his 
demand. 

On the afternoon of the same day the poor woman 
was liberated. As Mrs. Jordan, with her servant, was 
taking her usual walk on the Chester walks, the widow, 
with her children, followed her, and just as she had ta- 
ken shelter from a shower of rain, in a kind of porch, 
dropped on her knees, and, with much grateful emotion, 
exclaimed—‘* God forever bless you madam ! yéu have 
saved me and my family from ruin. The children be- 
holding their mother’s tears, added, by their cries, to 
the affec ‘ting scene, which a sensitive mind could not be- 
hold, without strong feelings of sympathy. The natu- 
ral liveliness of Mrs. Jordan’s s disposition was not easi- 
ly damped by sorrowful scenes: however, though she 
strove to hide it, the tears of feeling stole down her 
cheek, and stooping down to kiss the children, she slip- 
ped a pound note into the mother’s hand, and in her usu- 
al playful manner, replied—‘* There, there, its all over ; 
£0 good woman. God bless you; don’t say aitther 
word.” The grateful ereature would have replied, but 
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that good female Samaritan insisted on silence and depart- 
ure. 

It so happened that another person had taken shelter 
under the porch, and witnessed the whole of this inter- 
esting scene, who, as soon as Mrs. Jordan observed 
him, came forward, and holding out his hand, he ex- 
claimed with a deep sigh, ‘* Lady, pardon the freedom 
of a stranger, but would to the Lord the world were all 
like you!”? The figure of this man bespoke his calling ; 
his countenance was pale, and a suit of sable, rather the 
worse for wear, covered his tall and spare person. The 
penetrating eye of Thalia’s favourite, soon developed his 
character and profession, and with her wonted good hu- 
mour, retreating a few paces, she replied, ‘‘ No, I wont 
shake handswith you.’ Why? Because you area Methodist 
preacher, and when you know who I am, you’! send me to 
the devil.”’ “ The Lord forbid! Iam, as you say, a preach- 
er of the gospel, which tells us to clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, and reliev e the distressed ; and do you think Tean 
behold a sister cheerfully obey} ing my great Master, 
without feeling that spiritual attachment which leads me 
to break thro ugh worldly customs, and offer you the 
hand of friendship and brotherly love !””  «* Well, well, 
you are a good old soul, I dare say, but—a—I don’t like 
fanatics ; and you'll not like ame, when I tell you I am 
a player; you must have heard of me; Mrs. Jordan is 
my name.”’? After a short pause, he again extended his 
nand, and with a complaisant countenance, he replied, 
‘‘the Lord bless thee, whoever thou art; his goodness 
is unlimited ; he has bestowed on thee, a large portion 
of his spirit ; and as to thy ealling, if thy soul upbraid 
thee not, the Lord forbid that I should.” 

Thus reconciled, and the rain having abated, they left 
the porch together; the offer of his arm was ‘accepted, 
and the female Roscius of comedy, and the melancholy 
diseiple of John Wesley, proceeded arm in arm to the 
.door of Mrs. Jordan’s dwelling. At parting, the preach- 
er shook hands with her, saying, ‘* Farewell, sister ; I 
know not what the principles of thy calling may be. 
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thou art the first J ever conversed with ; but if their be- 
urt- nevolence equal thine, I hope and trust, at the great day, 

the Lord will say to each—“ thy sins are forgiven 
ter thee.’ 


er- ae Baque 
“ed From the Quarterly Review, for December, 1820. 
PxX- The poem which we are about to transcribe is on a subjeet often treated ; 
and no wonder :—It would be hard to find another which embraces so 
om many of the elements of poetic feeling ; so soothinga mixture of pleasing 
all melancholy and pensive hope, such an assemblage of the ideas of tender 
os beauty, of artless playfulness, of spotless purity, of transient yet impe- 
Ss? rishable brightness, of affections wounded, but not in bitterness, of sor- 
the rows gently subdued, of eterfial and undoubted happiness. We know so 
‘he littic of the heart of man, that when we stand by the grave of him whom 
, we deem most execlHlent, the thought of death will be mingled with some 
his awe and uncertainty ;” (Awe there may be, but no uncertainty as_ to the 
hu- happiness of those who die in the Lord. Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.) But the gracious promises of Scripture leave no doubt as 
ont to the blessedness of departed infants, and when we think what they 
list now are, and what they might have been; what they now enjoy, and what 
to they might have suffered; what they have now gained, and what they 
- might have lost, we may indeed yearn to follow them: bat we must be 
ch- selfish indeed to wish them again ‘constrained’ to dwell in these tene- 
the ments of pain and sorrow. ‘The dirge of a child, which follows, embo- 
dies these thoughts and feelings, but in more beautiful order and lan- 
~an guage. 
er, FROM MRS. HEMAN’S POEMS. 
me No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossom of being ! seen and gone ! 
the With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 
ol], O blest departed one ! 
why Whose all of life a rosy ray, 
ike Biushed into dawn, and passed away. 
—_ Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
11S To stain thy cherub soul and form : 
his Closed is the soft ephemeral flower 
‘That never felt a storm ! 
ed, The sun-beam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
ess All that it knew from birth to death. 
ion Thou wert so like a form of light, 
aid That heaven benignly called thee hence, 


Ere yet the world could breathe one blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence : 

left And thou that brighter home to bless, 

Art passed with all thy loveliness. 


ed, Oh hadst thou still on earth remaimed, 
oly ~ Vision of beauty, fair as brief, 

the How soon thy brightness had been stained 
ch- With passion, or with grief! 


Now nota sullying breath can rise 
= To dim thy glory in the skies. 
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We rear no marble o’cr thy tomb, 
No sevlptured image there shall mourn, 
Ali! fitter far the vernal bloom 

Sueh dwelling to adorn, 
Fragranee and flowers and dews must be 
The only emblems meet for thee. 







Thy grave shall be @ blessed shrine, 
Adorned with nature’s brightest wreath ; 
ach glowing season shall combine 

Its incense there to breathe ; 
Aud-eft upon the midnight air 
Shall viewless havps be murmuring there. 









And oh! sometimes in visions blest 
Sweet spirit visit our repose, 
And bear from thine own world of rest 
Some balm for human woes. 
What form more lovely could be given 
‘Vhan thine to messenger of heaven ? 
1 OB 0 


ELIJAH. 


F.11san with his mantle smote the waves 
Of Jordon to the right hand, and the left, 
Which parting, sundered like a breaking cloud 
When vernal breezes wantor in the sky ; 
And onwards with his master, through the sands, 
Without a word iu that mysterious calin 
Elisha passed, 
The fatal hour was nigh, 
The hour of consummation ; loneliness 
Dashing the bridied waters closed behind, 
Aud ail was still ;—sombre the forests lay, 
A mass of pitchy darkness, in the scowl 
Of that dim sky—a solitude of death ! 
The elements of nature seemed asleep ; 
And, in their place, mysterious agencies 
At work, to overthrow the rolling world. 
Vithin Elijah’s glance a piereingness 
Which was not of this earth, upon his face 
Shaded with raven locks, a darkening hue, 
As if veflective of the frowning sky, 
Was visible ; when, lifting up his voice, 
**]t is the hour,” he said, “ beiore we part, 
‘To meet no more upon this lower sphere, 
What would’st thou of me ?” 
Then Elisha prayed 
For a double portion of his master’s soul 
Prophetic. 







































And a flaming chariot came, 
A fiery chariot, drawn by steeds of fire. 
Treading the elouds beneath them on their mareh. 
And breathless silence, like a spirit, held 
Spell-bound the breathless elements in awe, 
While forky lightnings fashed among the clouds ; 
Flijah entered—and a whirlwind rose, 
And teok him to the skies, and—he was not: 





